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with one college credit allowed. During 
this period we urge the students to feel 
at liberty to go to any laboratory to con- 
sult any book needed for their work, but 
with all the encouragement we can give 
them, I feel convinced that the books 
kept in the laboratory collections do not 
have the general use from the students 
which they would have if they were lo- 
cated in the general library. 

We expect soon to place in our agricul- 
tural building duplicate catalogs of the 
publications of the United States Depart- 
ment of agriculture and of the state ex- 
periment stations. This will be a great 
accommodation to the men working in 
the station. 

We keep our duplicate reports and bul- 
letins arranged so that at a moment's no- 
tice any duplicates may be found. We 
have one department whose work it is to 
secure and care for the continuations of 
value to an agricultural college. This is 
one of the most valuable features of our 
organization, and though it was difficult 
to give the service for such a definite de- 
partment, from our small library force, 
it seemed imperative and has proved a 
wise step. The reference librarian of the 
college does the reference work for the 
station as far as called upon. She bor- 



rows for the use of the station from a 
number of other libraries. 

It seems to me that the problem of 
administering the college and the experi- 
ment station library, whether separately 
or combined must always present a num- 
ber of almost insurmountable difficulties; 
men engaged in research demand all ma- 
terial for their work closely and imme- 
diately at hand, instructional work re- 
quires that all the material on the campus 
shall be easily accessible to its use. To 
meet these so often conflicting demands 
without extravagant duplication requires 
of the librarian a broad-minded impartial- 
ity of judgement. 

The next topic was a symposium of 
recent reference books and new periodicals 
of special interest to agricultural libraries, 
which was treated under the following 
heads: (a) New periodicals, by E. Lucy 
Ogden, Library of Congress; (b) Agricul- 
tural reference books, by Elizabeth S. In- 
gersoll, of Cornell university library, and 
(c) Reference books in sciences relating 
to agriculture, by Emma B. Hawks, of the 
U. S. Department of agriculture library. 

Miss Claribel R. Barnett, librarian of 
the U. S. Department of agriculture library 
was re-elected chairman for the coming 
year. 
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FIRST SESSION 

(Thursday, June 27, 8:15 p. m.) 
The first session of the Catalog section 
was held Thursday evening, June 27, the 
chairman, Miss Laura A. Thompson, of 
the Library of Congress, presiding. The 
reading of the minutes of the last meeting 
was dispensed with and they stand ap- 
proved as printed. 

The topic of the evening, "Subject head- 
ings," was introduced in a paper by Miss 
MARY JOSEPHINE BRIGGS, cataloger of 
the Buffalo public library, and editor of 
the "A. L. A. list of subject headings." In 



the absence of Miss Briggs, this paper was 
read by Miss Sula Wagner, of the St. Louis 
public library. 

THE A. L. A. LIST OF SUBJECT 
HEADINGS 

Every cataloger, at least at the begin- 
ning of her career, has an ideal of the 
catalog which she would like to make: 
a catalog conforming to the most ap- 
proved rules, accurate in bibliographical 
detail; consistent in form, in method of 
entry and in arrangement. 

She realizes from the first that the task 
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of achieving this ideal will be difficult; 
she soon begins to fear that it will be im- 
possible. After perhaps years of endeavor, 
she questions if it is even desirable. 

Absolute consistency in the matter of 
author entry may be attained by strict 
adherence to the A. L. A. rules, and the 
divergences from these rules necessary 
to adapt them to the varying conditions 
of public circulating, reference and uni- 
versity libraries are slight and unimpor- 
tant. But who can frame a code of rules 
or formulate principles through which 
consistency in subject headings may be 
attained? And is consistency so absolutely 
necessary or desirable? Is not the ideal 
catalog the one which is best adapted to 
the needs of the majority of its users; 
which is so arranged that the reader can 
find what he wants in the shortest possi- 
ble time, even at the sacrifice of absolute 
consistency? 

When the work of revising the Subject 
headings was begun, an effort was made 
to learn the wishes of all interested in re- 
gard to the principles upon which the new 
edition should be based. 

Many of you remember the list of ques- 
tions that was published in the Library 
journal and in Public libraries. Some 
of you sent answers to those questions. 
They were questions of scope, of princi- 
ple of selection, and of arrangement. The 
answers received from librarians, catalog- 
ers and reference workers, the opinions of 
members of the advisory committee upon 
these and other problems, the ideas ex- 
pressed by library workers consulted by 
Miss Crawford in the various libraries 
which she visited, the suggestions gleaned 
from correspondence with other library 
workers and with experts upon various 
subjects, were all carefully noted by Miss 
Crawford, and in some instances tabulated 
so that the varying opinions could be seen 
at a glance. These notes, together with 
lists of headings from many libraries, large 
and small, made up the material from 
which the third edition of the Subject head- 
ings was compiled. 

The most casual examination of this ma- 



terial revealed the fact that while on some 
points there was practical unanimity of 
opinion, upon others there was the great- 
est diversity. 

The following are not exact quotations, 
as I no longer have the correspondence 
at hand; but they fairly indicate the op- 
posing views of some of the writers: 

"Expand the list by the addition of neces- 
sary new headings, but make few if any 
changes. The A. L. 'A. headings are in 
very general use, and the possible ad- 
vantage of changes would not compensate 
for the inconvenience and expense of 
wholesale alterations in existing catalogs." 

"The old headings are antiquated. Do 
not hamper libraries yet to be by perpet- 
uating phraseology that no longer conforms 
to modern usage." 

"For the sake of uniformity, adopt the 
Library of Congress headings, even if not 
always entirely satisfactory for a public 
library." 

"The Library of Congress headings are 
not at all adapted for use in popular libra- 
ries. Disregard them." 

"The public library is for the plain peo- 
ple, — use headings they will understand." 

"If the public does not understand scien- 
tifically accurate headings it should be 
taught. Do not lower the standard of 
scientific cataloging." 

To choose headings that should offend 
as little as possible these widely differing 
advisers, to steer a course between ultra- 
conservatism and iconoclastic radicalism, 
was the difficult task that confronted me 
in undertaking the compilation of the new 
list of Subject headings. 

A special effort was made to formulate 
a principle that should govern the choice 
of adjective phrase; inversion; or noun, 
subdivided. Is it better to enter under 
Chemistry, Physiological, or Physiological 
chemistry? Under Psychology, Educa- 
tional, or Educational psychology? Under 
Negro suffrage or Negroes — Suffrage? 

A strict rule for this sort of heading 
would be a boon to catalogers, but surely 
not to the users of the catalog. The aver- 
age reader does not reason concerning the 
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principles upon which the catalog is con- 
structed. The fact that he today finds 
what he seeks entered under Chemistry, 
Organic, will not prevent his turning to 
Electric engineering rather than Engineer- 
ing, Electric, tomorrow. The adoption of 
either form of entry to the exclusion of 
the others would lead to absurdities. Be- 
cause it is satisfactory to subdivide Rail- 
roads, would it be desirable to abandon 
headings beginning Electric and substitute 
subdivisions of Electricity for Electric con- 
ductors, Electric lighting and Electric 
power? Or because Botany, Structural, is 
preferable to Structural botany, should we 
use Physics, Agricultural, instead of Agri- 
cultural physics? 

In the end, all efforts to frame the de- 
sired rule resolved themselves into some- 
thing like this: It is necessary to use 
all three forms of heading; noun with sub- 
division, adjective phrase, and inversion. 
Each case must be decided upon its own 
merits, and that form used under which 
it is believed that the majority of read- 
ers will look, — the majority of readers in 
each particular library, be it understood. 
A university library will use many sub- 
divisions because it is convenient for pro- 
fessors and students to have much of the 
material brought together under large sub- 
jects. A medical library will use few, if 
any, headings beginning Medical, because 
Medical is understood. 

As was stated in the introduction, no 
radical changes from the second edition 
were made except in response to what 
seemed to be a very general demand. 
There were few dissenting votes to the 
proposition to abandon the headings Arts, 
Fine, and Arts, Useful. The majority in 
favor of Government instead of Political 
science was less decisive, but still a ma- 
jority, and the confession heard more than 
once, "I never can remember the difference 
between political science and political econ- 
omy," was a straw that helped to turn the 
scale. Trade union is no longer a com- 
prehensive term when organizations of 
teachers and of others outside the trades 
must be included. The phrase Domestic 



economy is being superseded in recent 
books by Home economics or by Domestic 
science. It is impossible to mention the 
changes in detail or to give the reasons 
for each, but no changes were made with- 
out careful consideration. 

Just how far it is advisable to alter ex- 
isting catalogs in order to conform to the 
new headings is a problem that each cat- 
aloger must decide for herself. If in your 
opinion the heading already in use is better 
than the new one suggested, by all means 
retain it. If, while admitting a slight ad- 
vantage in the new heading, you think 
that the gain is not sufficient to justify the 
labor of changing, it is much easier to al- 
ter your copy of the Subject headings than 
to erase or re-write catalog cards. But if 
you are convinced that the new heading 
is one that will be more readily found by 
the users of your library, and by the desk 
attendants who have not catalog training, 
then make the change, even at the ex- 
pense of considerable time and labor. And 
by all means consult the attendants in the 
circulating and reference departments if 
in doubt as to the advisability of making 
a change. They know how books are 
called for. They know how they them- 
selves look for them; and "see" references 
are irritating when there is a line of im- 
patient borrowers reaching from the re- 
quest window to the door. 

Such changes as have already been made 
in the catalog of the Buffalo public library 
have met with general approval from the 
loan desk. Recitations and readings; 
Grammar, English; Spelling, English; Corn 
instead of Maize; Humor instead of Wit 
and humor; the transfer of the subhead- 
ing Best books from Bibliography to Books 
and reading; and the removal of Immigra- 
tion from under country, have received 
especial approbation. The necessity for 
the latter change was made apparent when 
it was discovered that the half dozen cards 
under Immigration were so soiled as to 
be almost illegible, while those under U. S. 
Immigration bore no evidence of use; 
either because the "See also" reference 
had been overlooked, or because readers 
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were daunted or confused by the complex 
arrangement of the cards under United 
States. 

In all these cases the new heading dif- 
fers from both the old A. L. A. heading 
and from the Library of Congress head- 
ing. 

Starting with the intention of retaining 
all headings upon which the A. L. A. list 
and the Library of Congress were agreed, 
I soon found that some of these very 
headings had occasioned the greatest dis- 
satisfaction. If the new list was to be 
acceptable to any considerable number of 
those who had taken sufficient interest in 
the subject to answer Miss Crawford's 
questions, I must endeavor to get closer to 
the point of view of the users of the cat- 
alog, rather than be governed by theory 
or established precedent. 

The Library of Congress headings are 
admittedly devised to meet conditions in 
the Library of Congress, — certainly very 
different conditions from those of a public 
library. Moreover, the Library of Congress 
headings have been, and still are, in a 
state of development. Many changes have 
been made in the last dozen years, and as 
it is plainly impracticable to reprint imme- 
diately all cards bearing a discarded head- 
ing, libraries purchasing cards printed sev- 
eral years ago will often find headings sug- 
gested that are no longer in use by the 
Library of Congress. Sometimes cards for 
two editions of the same book bear alto- 
gether different headings. 

The varying headings adopted by the 
departmental libraries, whose cards are 
printed and issued by the Library of Con- 
gress, cause still further apparent incon- 
sistency. We cannot be sure that any 
particular heading was ever approved by 
the Library of Congress unless the card 
bears the Library of Congress serial 
number. The Department of Education, 
for example, uses Secondary education and 
Art education, while the Library of Con- 
gress uses Education, Secondary, and Art 
— Study and teaching. The Department 
of Agriculture has adopted Botany, Agri- 
cultural; Fruit and fruit trees; and U. S. 



— Forestry; while the Library of Congress 
enters the same material under Botany, 
Economic; Fruit culture; and Forests and 
forestry — U. S. Such variations make 
it impossible for any cataloger using the 
printed cards to follow blindly the head- 
ings suggested thereon, and emphasize 
the fact that no list of headings can be 
satisfactory to all kinds of libraries. 

Most of the headings for the new A. L. 
A. list were decided upon before the Li- 
brary of Congress began to issue its printed 
lists. On comparing the lists first received, 
I found cases where the Library of Con- 
gress had changed its practice, and as 
each instalment was issued I made changes 
in the manuscript already prepared, in 
order to bring the two lists into closer 
agreement. Doubtless in the Library of 
Congress lists yet to be issued there will 
be many headings different from those in 
use five years ago, at the time the list 
which was my guide was copied from the 
Library of Congress catalog. 

Conformity in general to the Library 
of Congress headings was my aim, and in 
most cases of doubt the usage of the 
Library of Congress, if known, was the 
determining factor in the decision. But 
when, fortified by the approval of such 
advisers as were available, including in 
important cases the member of the Pub- 
lishing Board who is now president of the 
American Library Association, I was con- 
vinced that some other form of entry 
would be more helpful to the users of a 
public library, I adopted that form, even 
though inconsistent — as in the treatment 
of English language, — or not altogether 
accurate — as in the substitution of Corn 
and Rubber for Maize and India-rubber. I 
may add that in no case did I decide in 
opposition to the majority of the members 
of the advisory committee, though only a 
few specific headings were submitted to 
them. 

The list, being prepared for moderately 
large libraries, contains many headings 
that may well be ignored by the smaller 
libraries. Not only are most of the sub- 
divisions unnecessary, but so also are 
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many distinctions which would result in 
separation of material that might better 
be kept together if the entries are few, 
such as Charity organization, Infants 
(Children being a sufficient entry), Soil 
absorption, Soil moisture. 

The list is not intended as a guide to 
be followed blindly, but to be adapted to 
individual needs, by the exercise of com- 
mon sense — perhaps the most necessary 
part of a cataloger's equipment. 

Consideration of cost and weight of the 
book necessitated limitation of the scope. 
There was a strong plea for the inclusion 
of geographical terms, at least in cases 
of disputed spelling. A list of such names 
was prepared by Miss Crawford, with full 
references and definitions. It was esti- 
mated that this list would add perhaps one 
hundred pages to the book, and the Pub- 
lishing Board did not feel that it was ad- 
visable to include them. Very many head- 
ings that might be considered as falling 
within the scope of the book were omitted 
because their use would be infrequent, 
and it was thought better that the occa- 
sional cataloger should write these head- 
ings on the blank pages, rather than that 
all should be required to pay for an un- 
necessarily long and correspondingly 
heavy list. 

Just a word in regard to the actual 
amount of material in the book. The state- 
ment of the Publishing Board that the third 
edition contains about three times the ma- 
terial in the second edition has been ques- 
tioned on the score that the new edition 
is printed on one side of the leaf only. 
It should be remembered, however, that 
only the printed pages are numbered, so 
that the list of headings in the third edi- 
tion occupies 397 pages, double column, 
while the second edition contained but 
193 half pages and 12 full pages. That 
is, the printed matter in the third edition 
occupies nearly four times the space filled 
in the second edition. Moreover, the type 
is smaller, so that the new page contains 
twelve lines more than the old one. There- 
fore, allowing for the blank space occa- 
sioned by the disparity of the lists of "See 



also" and "Refer from" references, it is 
believed that the estimate of three times 
the material of the second edition is con- 
servative. 

The subject was continued in a paper 
by Miss MARY W. MACNAIR, of the Li- 
brary of Congress on 

THE LIBRARY OF CONGRESS LIST OF 
SUBJECT HEADINGS 
The list of subject headings issued by 
the Library of Congress is used also, for 
reference and comparison, by many other 
libraries throughout the country. It has 
been suggested that a statement in regard 
to the purpose, scope, and manner of print- 
ing of the list, might be useful to the li- 
brarians receiving it, and possibly valuable 
as well to others who are interested in the 
undertaking, and who may be, to some ex- 
tent, unfamiliar with the Library of Con- 
gress catalog. 

The printing of the list of subject head- 
ings was begun in the summer of 1909. 
Up to that time, the second edition of the 
A. L. A. subject headings had been used 
as a basis for the subjects assigned in the 
Library of Congress catalog. But so many 
additions and alterations had been made 
in our interleaved copies of the A. L. A 
list, that the need of an entirely new list 
of headings began to be urgently felt, al- 
though the difficulty had been partially 
obviated by the printing of lists of addi- 
tions to the old A. L. A list, for distribu- 
tion to the catalogers at the Library of 
Congress. At this date the third edition 
of the A. L. A. list was already in prepara- 
tion, yet it was considered wiser to print 
a list of the Library of Congress headings, 
rather than to cooperate in the A. L. A. 
undertaking, as the headings needed in 
our catalog differed to such an extent 
from those required for the average public 
library. 

The distribution of the list to other li- 
braries was not, at first, contemplated. 
The printing of the subject headings was 
undertaken to facilitate the work of the 
catalogers in the Library of Congress, and 
it was believed that, if supplied to other 
libraries in its preliminary form, the list 
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would give rise to many queries in regard 
to unavoidable omissions and inconsisten- 
cies. It bad not progressed far, however, 
before many libraries intimated that it 
would be useful to them to receive the 
letters as they were issued, and when 
requests became too urgent for refusal, 
it was decided to supply copies at a price 
insuring that only those libraries should 
order them which had serious use for them. 
It was considered that 50 copies for dis- 
tribution outside the Library of Congress 
would surely be sufficient, but it turned 
out that the estimate was too small, and, 
in consequence, there has had to be much 
reprinting of the early letters of the alpha- 
bet. The edition of the letter P, just 
issued, was 500 copies. 

The scope of the list of headings is 
largely inclusive in its character, covering 
subjects in all branches of knowledge as 
far as they have been adopted in the Li- 
brary of Congress catalog. The names of 
persons and places are, however, omitted, 
also names of societies, institutions, and 
bodies of various kinds, names of treaties 
and conventions, and systematic names of 
genera and species in botany and zoology. 

The classes theology, and military and 
naval science are only partially represented 
in the list, as these sections are not yet 
recataloged. The classes language, litera- 
ture, and philology, which are now in the 
process of recataloging, are more fully, 
but not yet wholly, represented. In the 
earlier letters of the alphabet, few head- 
ings in law were introduced (as it has 
only been during the past few months that 
the law headings have been systemat- 
ically considered), but they are now in- 
cluded in the list, and many of those 
omitted in the earlier letters are being 
entered in the lists of additions to the sub- 
ject headings issued in connection with the 
main list. 

We include in the list the more impor- 
tant subdivisions under a subject. These 
subdivisions are printed in italics, and 
separated from the main subject by a dash. 
One point to which I would especially call 
the attention of librarians using the list 



is that ordinarily only those subdivisions 
are printed under a subject which are dis- 
tinctive, or peculiar to that subject. Gen- 
eral form subdivisions, such as Directories, 
Periodicals, Societies, etc., which may 
properly be used under any subject re- 
quiring them, are, as a rule, omitted from 
the list. (A list of these form subdi- 
visions can be found on p. 19 of the 
"Preliminary list of subject subdivisions," 
issued by the library in 1910.) Under 
names of countries only the history sub- 
divisions are included. 

Turning now from the consideration of 
the subdivisions, a few words may be 
useful in regard to the cross-references 
from subject headings to related subjects. 
In general, it may be said that references 
are made from the more inclusive to the 
smaller subjects, and not ordinarily back 
from smaller to larger. We should refer 
from Grain to Maize and Rye, but not from 
Maize and Rye back again to Grain. Where 
practicable, references are made from the 
most inclusive to somewhat more limited 
subjects, and from these latter to sub- 
jects still more specific, rather than from 
the inclusive to the specific subjects. We 
refer from Art to Engraving, from Engrav- 
ing to Stipple-engraving, not directly from 
Art to Stipple-engraving. These general 
principles have been departed from where 
it has seemed expedient, the desire being 
to render the list useful and practical, 
rather than to make it adhere too strictly 
to rigid rules of procedure. 

The seeming incompleteness of refer- 
ences from many subjects, references 
which obviously are needed to round 
out the various aspects of subjects is 
due to the fact that certain headings are 
not as yet introduced in the Library of 
Congress catalog. We have been very 
conservative about introducing new head- 
ings until called for by the books in hand, 
judging that the headings should be made 
to conform to the literature, rather than 
the literature to the headings. 

The printing of a subject in antique type 
indicates that, in the library catalog, the 
subject has country subdivision, as in Edu- 
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cation, Labor and laboring classes, Insur- 
ance, etc. It may be helpful to add here 
that the country is subordinated to the 
subject in our catalog, when it seems de- 
sirable to keep the material on a topic 
together, rather than to distribute it un- 
der the country headings. This includes 
many subjects in technology, science, art, 
and the social sciences. 

The numbers which follow the subject 
headings indicate where the material deal- 
ing with those subjects is classified in 
the Library of Congress. The explanatory 
words following these numbers serve 
merely to guide those interested in the 
classification scheme. They are in dif- 
ferent form from the subject headings, 
and should not be confused with them. 
In the matter of hyphens, the Century 
dictionary has been used as an authority. 

At the present time the list of headings 
has been completed through the letter P. 
Q and R are now ready for the press, and 
will probably be issued in the course of 
a few weeks. The editor of the list some- 
times feels it to be a cause for gratitude 
that the English alphabet is composed of 
only 26 letters. Should it contain as many 
letters as some other alphabets, the San- 
skrit for example, the day of completion 
of the list might indeed be far away. 

A few words in regard to the printing 
of the lists known as "Additions and cor- 
rections" will, I think, be needed for a 
full understanding of the subject headings. 
I have already spoken of the lists of ad- 
ditions issued in connection with the old 
A. L. A. list, before the Library of Con- 
gress list of headings began to be printed. 
When letter A of our new list was ready 
for press, there had been four of these 
lists issued, the additions being cumulated 
in each successive number. The correc- 
tions in the lists appeared but once, and 
were carried over by the catalogers to 
copies of the A. L. A. list. The headings 
in these early supplementary lists have, 
of course, been incorporated in the Library 
of Congress list, as far as the letters have 
been printed. 
Even after the new list was begun, 



it was found impossible to dispense with 
the "Additions and corrections" lists, as 
the library catalog grew and expanded. 
We have continued to issue them from 
time to time, as occasion has demanded, 
and have included in them new headings 
in the section of the alphabet not yet 
printed, as well as additions to the letters 
which have already appeared in print. 

Each "Additions and corrections" list is 
cumulative, as far as the additions are 
concerned, so that a library possessing the 
main list and the latest supplementary list 
has a complete record of all the Library 
of Congress headings which have been 
printed. As was the case in the lists sup- 
plementary to the A. L. A. headings, the 
corrections noted appear but once, and 
should be carried over by catalogers to 
the main list of subject headings. 

The classification numbers, and cross 
references to related subjects, known as 
the "See also" references, are not in- 
cluded in the supplementary lists. Direct 
"See" references from one subject to an- 
other, or from one form of name to an- 
other, are, however, usually included, that 
the cataloger may avoid the pitfalls lurk- 
ing for the unwary. 

Including the early supplementary lists, 
there have been, up to the present time, 
eight lists of "Additions and corrections" 
issued, and number 9 is ready for the press. 
Having now touched upon some general 
features in regard to the issuing of the list 
of subject headings, with its supplement- 
ary lists, I will conclude with a word as to 
a later and fuller edition. The list now 
being issued is a preliminary list, printed 
as manuscript, and, to some extent, ex- 
perimental in its nature. While it is be- 
ing made as complete and inclusive as 
present conditions seem to warrant, the 
intention has been to reissue it later in 
book form, wider in its scope and more 
inclusive in its references. Concerning 
the date of issue of the fuller edition, 
should this desired consummation be 
brought about, it is impossible at this time 
to make a statement. Probably it will 
be best to wait until the remaining classes 
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of books in the library are reclassified and 
recataloged, before any definite decision 
as to date is reached. 

It has been suggested that the next edi- 
tion of the list might be put into loose-leaf 
form, with a view to keeping it to date 
by inserting new leaves, when necessary, 
in place of old ones. Experiments may be 
tried along this line, and the relative mer- 
its of the various loose-leaf binders in- 
vestigated. The advocate of this plan sug- 
gests that the linotype slugs be kept stand- 
ing, and that bnce a month the sheets on 
which changes have been made be re- 
printed, and distributed to the catalogera 
at the Library of Congress, and to sub- 
scribers to the list. 

The subject matter of a later list would 
doubtless agree with the present list in 
general features, but some minor changes 
might be found to be desirable. One point 
to which our attention has been called is 
the possible advantage of entering sub- 
jects in zoology and botany in the plural 
form rather than in the singular, as most 
of them have been entered in the present 
list. Another matter which merits con- 
sideration is the substitution of subdi- 
vided headings for the inverted forms now 
in use in certain classes of subjects, as 
in the headings Oxygen, Physiological ef- 
fect of, and Man, Origin of. Some other 
questions to be considered are as to 
whether it would be advisable to distin- 
guish in the list those subjects which are 
divided by country and then by city, from 
the subjects which have direct local sub- 
division; whether certain classes of head- 
ings now included could be advantageously 
dispensed with; and whether the main sub- 
divisions of the animal and vegetable king- 
doms are a valuable feature of the list. 

Doubtless other matters will suggest 
themselves for consideration as time goes 
on, and we shall hope eventually to pub- 
lish a list which may commend itself as a 
valuable tool to library workers. Borrow- 
ing the words of Mr. Charles A. Cutter 
in the preface to his "Rules for a diction- 
ary catalogue" we may say with him: 
"It is to be expected that a first attempt 



will be incomplete, and we shall be obliged 
to librarians for criticisms, objections, or 
new problems, with or without solutions." 
It had been hoped that Mr. J. C. M. Han- 
son would personally supplement this pa- 
per by an informal account of the early 
practice and experimentation of the Li- 
brary of Congress. In his unavoidable 
absence, brief extracts from a personal 
letter were read by Miss Thompson, who 
then called upon DR. E. C. RICHARDSON, 
librarian of Princeton university, to open 
the discussion with some previously pre- 
pared notes on 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF 
CATALOGING 

This discussion by the direction of 
proper authority is a discussion of the 
alphabetic subject catalog as suggested 
by the A. L. A. and Library of Congress 
subject heads. It is confined to general 
principles and general principles, of course, 
always have exceptions. This discussion 
is, however, free in considering these so 
far as it pleases. 

Some of the fundamental principles may 
seem more like rules than principles at 
first sight but it is believed that they are 
all well principled. However, it is not 
pretended that they are all the principles 
in sight; quite the contrary, there is quite 
a pocket-full of these left each with the 
memorandum of some principle, big or 
little, and there are but twenty-one here 
enumerated. This being a discussion 
rather than a systematic paper properly 
refers to matters of recent personal ex- 
perience. Since the first page of the new 
subject index contains subjects down to 
the name "Absolute," there has been drawn 
a synopsis of all the subject headings 
used by the A. L. A., Library of Congress, 
Harvard, Sydney, Princeton and the in- 
dexes of the Expansive Classification and 
Decimal Classification. 

This will illustrate the variety of usages 
which have to be dealt with in attempt- 
ing to systematize this matter so as to 
get uniformity and may be regarded as 
illustrations of the principles enumerated. 
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1. A catalog is a name list of concrete 
or specific objects as distinguished from 
classes of objects; a list of plants in a 
botanical garden, of mineral specimens in 
a museum or books in a library, but a 
list of kinds of plants, minerals or books 
apart from concrete specimens is not. In 
the case of books such a list is a biblio- 
graphy. The book catalog is a directory 
or guide book to certain concrete books, 
the bibliography is a list of books in the 
abstract, applying equally whether its 
books exist in one place or another, or 
even if they no longer exist at all. 

2. A library catalog is a directory or 
guide book to books for use. The imme- 
diate object to publishers, new book deal- 
ers, book auctioneers or antiquarians is 
sale, the object to the librarian is use. 
This difference affects both the form of 
the catalog and the description of the 
books. 

3. Library catalogs in turn may be dis- 
tinguished into catalogs for the adminis- 
tration (which include chiefly accession 
catalog and the shelf list) and those for 
direct use of readers (which include au- 
thor, subject, title, imprint, etc., catalogs) 
— the special use in every case modify- 
ing the form of the catalog. 

4. Catalogs for readers differ accord- 
ing to the two needs of readers which the 
catalogs try to meet. These needs are 
(1) To find a given book; (2) to find a 
book or group of books of a given char- 
acter. It is not quite exact to say under 
this second head, that the object is to 
find information on a given subject or 
topic, for it may be that the object is to 
find special forms such as incunabula or 
Venetian imprints, association books, fic- 
tion, poetry, drama, essays, orations, bal- 
lads, encyclopedias, dictionaries, period- 
icals, classes of rarities, books on vellum, 
etc. 

5. The prime object of a library cata- 
log or directory to books for use resolves 
itself into a matter of the economy of 
time and of attention. Where there are 
only two or three books in a man's library 

there is obviously little need of catalog. 



As soon as there are many the guide book 
is needed. Whether, therefore, the cata- 
log is author or subject, the controlling 
thought in its making is the economy of 
attention of the user. 

6. The alphabetic order is on the whole 
the quickest reference order. The eco- 
nomic solution for these two needs proves, 
therefore, to be, the two alphabetical cat- 
alogs (1) the author and title catalog, (2) 
the alphabetical subject catalog. Title cat- 
alogs and the like are simply supplement- 
ary practical devices to aid inexperienced 
or forgetful readers. 

The author and title catalog is distin- 
guished from the author and catch-word 
catalog by the entry of anonymous titles 
under the first word rather than under the 
most significant word. 

6b. Following a natural evolution, the 
systematic library catalog and the alpha- 
betical classed catalog are practically ex- 
tinct species, overwhelmed in the strug- 
gle for existence by the alphabetical sub- 
ject catalog's quick and ready reference. 
This economy is, to be sure, effected for 
the average use, at a very great expense 
to the use of a good many readers who 
wish to consider all related aspects of a 
topic, but with the growing habit of clas- 
sification of libraries, there is in fact a 
handy substitute, for these readers, in the 
classification, its index, and the shelf list. 
The alphabet subject catalog has thus be- 
come the recognized sole form of subject 
catalog for users in general. 

7. The nature and origin of the alpha- 
betical subject catalog is the same as that 
of the alphabetical encyclopedia, the al- 
phabetical index to books and alphabetical 
index to a system of classification. Its 
rules and applications may, therefore, be 
guided by experience and practice in these 
three fields as well as direct experience 
in the alphabetical subject catalog. 

8. Habit being a chief factor in quick 
reference, it is important that the name of 
the subject should be that of common 
usage. By this is not meant necessarily the 
use of the common people, but the form 
generally used in book indexes, encyclope- 
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dies, and library classifications. It is 
greatly to be desired that all encyclopedias, 
classifications, indexes and alphabetical 
subject catalogs should use just the same 
terms — the same form among synonyms, 
the same practice as to singular or plural, 
adjectives or substantive entry. 

9. At least the names of the subjects 
in the alphabetical subject catalog should 
be identical with those of the alphabetical 
index to the systematic catalog if there is 
any or the classification of its own library. 

10. Whatever names are used must be 
clearly defined. This is the first princi- 
ple of subject cataloging, whether the ar- 
rangement is alphabetical or systematic, 
that the subject word shall be so clearly 
defined that there is no mistaking what 
is to go under it. It is hard to lay too 
much stress on this matter. It is the 
Alpha and Omega of subject cataloging of 
every sort, besides which even uniform 
names and the question of arrangement 
are quite secondary. 

11. In choosing the names for classes, 
the most specific should be used. This is 
a very important aid indeed to clear defi- 
nition. The only objection is the split- 
ting of kindred subjects — the same idea 
which leads to the alphabetical classed or 
systematic catalog. 

Many cautions are issued warning 
against being too specific — some well 
founded, but the danger lies almost wholly 
in the other direction. There may be a 
limit but the principle is one of the clear- 
est and most important in the whole mat- 
ter and even the encyclopedias — even the 
Britannica itself — are getting further and 
further away from the old Britannica type. 

12. The names of subjects so far as 
they are identical with author catalog en- 
tries should be determined by the same 
rules as in the author catalog. This is 
another important aid to uniform names 
which should be strictly insisted on. 

13. The alphabetical subject catalog 
should have a classed index, as the classed 
catalog or the shelf list must have an al- 
phabetical index. Note that the index 
to the new Britannica by its alphabetical 



index recognizes itself as an alphabetical 
classed encyclopedia rather than an alpha- 
betical subject encyclopedia. Note also 
that it has the systematic index — the idea 
which in the end must be applied to every 
alphabetical subject catalog and which 
will be fully served automatically if the 
names of the classification index are iden- 
tical with the subject headings and the 
class number attached to each of the sub- 
ject catalog headings. 

14. Sub-headings and sub-sub-headings 
should be alphabetically arranged. They 
should not be systematic or chronological. 

15. Sub-headings should be chosen by 
the same rules and principles as main 
headings and thus make a duplicate list. 
There may be practical limits to this but 
principle is clear. 

16. The arrangements of titles under 
main subject or sub-headings need not 
be alphabetical. Much is to be said for 
the chronological order of authorship or 
publication, but almost the only use for 
alphabetical arrangement by authors un- 
der heading is a poor duplication of author 
catalog use. It might be a real advantage 
to break the bad habit of using subject 
catalog for author purposes and on the 
other hand, the chronological arrangement 
of titles in the vast number of cases would 
save turning all the cards as required in 
the alphabetical order. Nevertheless the 
alphabetical is now the common method. 

17. Complex books may be analyzed for 
the subject catalog. This is the distinc- 
tive advantage of the subject catalog over 
the shelf list that it can put different arti- 
cles in the same volume or various sub- 
jects involved in one title under all their 
effective headings. It is obvious, however, 
that this principle must be limited — to ap- 
ply in a wooden way would involve all 
periodicals and essays, a rock on which 
more than one attempt at subject catalog- 
ing has been wrecked. 

18. The subject catalog should not be 
overloaded with references. The princi- 
ple of economy of attention requires this. 
Few things are more aggravating in work- 
ing under subjects than to have to finger 
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over a large number of irrelevant cards. 
Some of the remedies for this are sub- 
division, the arrangement in chronological 
order of publication as above suggested, 
limiting analysis by excluding all works 
analyzed in accessible indexes and, where 
there is more than one edition of the same 
work, indicating one only and referring 
to the author catalog for the others. 

19. The card should not be overloaded 
with details. The principle of economy of 
attention involves reducing the amount of 
material in a title to its lowest terms 
(whether on card or printed book) a mat- 
ter greatly helped by typographical dis- 
tinctions or corresponding distinction in 
the breaking of written lines, the location 
of certain details on certain lines or cer- 
tain fixed places on the card, the use of 
red ink, underscoring, and similar details 
enabling the user to get the essential facts 
as to the identity of the work and its 
location in the building in the shortest 
possible time. 

20. The indications on the cards of 
either catalog should be as brief as may 
consist with clearness and so displayed 
on the card as to catch the eye quickly. 

21. Subject cataloging is a practical art, 
not a science. Names will be changed 
from time to time and a part of the art 
is therefore to develop a method of record 
on cards which shall cost the least possible 
effort for making changes. 

Dr. G. E. Wire, of Worcester, continued 
the discussion of subject headings, with 
special reference to medical headings in 
the third edition of the A. L. A. List of 
subject headings. 

Dr. Wire said a lack of knowledge of 
medical and surgical terms had led the 
compilers of nearly all the library cata- 
logs into using erroneous headings, 
"Sees" and "See alsos" and that these er- 
rors had been continued in the third edi- 
tion of A. L. A. subject headings. 

A cataloger of good preliminary educa- 
tion, with experience gained in a large li- 
brary, and with the opportunities to be 
found in a large library, college, reference 
or circulating, of consulting books, or peo- 



ple or both, can in time produce a fairly 
logical system of "Sees alsos" and "Sees," 
and subject headings in almost any sub- 
ject except medicine. 

Among the changes suggested by Dr. 
Wire are the following: 

Abdomen. The rational references and 
cross references are: 

See also, Intestines, Viscera. 

Cross reference should be simply Vis- 
cera. 

Anatomy. Why refer to Glands and not 
to Liver, the biggest gland in the body? 
Why to Chest and not to Lungs? Autopsy 
should not be referred to; that reference 
should come from Pathology. 

Appendicitis. This is a surgical disease 
and should be put under Surgery, Prac- 
tice of, instead of Medicine, Practice of. 

Contagion and contagious diseases. 
Contagion and Infection seem to be con- 
fused. We are referred from Infection to 
Contagion as if they were synonomous 
terms. 

Homeopathy. "See also Medicine" 
should be used for polemical treatises 
only. These headings show a bias against 
Homeopathy which is common in some 
classifications. 

Hygiene. Has 54 "See alsos," most of 
which are fair but one-half of them could 
be omitted to the bettering and clearing 
of the list. 

Hygiene, Public. This is better on the 
whole than Hygiene (plain), more con- 
sistent and logical in their references and 
cross references, thus confirming our con- 
tention that it is from lack of medical and 
surgical knowledge that these lapses oc- 
cur. 

Medicine. I should omit the following 
special headings, leaving only the general: 
Allopathy; Anatomy; Anaesthetics; An- 
tiseptics; Autopsy; Bacteriology; Den- 
tistry; Diagnosis; Histology; Homeop- 
athy; Hospitals; Inoculation; Narcotics; 
Pathology; Pharmacy; Physiology; Stim- 
ulants; Surgery; Therapeutics; Vaccina- 
tion. 

From Medicine, Practice of, I should 
omit all the surgical headings as follows: 
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Appendicitis; Bones, Diseases; Cancer; 
Erysipelas; Eye, Diseases and Defects; 
Obstetrics; Surgery; Tumors. 

Dr. Wire recommended that a medical 
mind with suitable library training should 
have been consulted about these headings 
before a final printing. 

Miss Anna M. Monrad, of Yale univer- 
sity library, outlined the principles and 
scheme of subject headings for philology 
and literature applied in the catalog of 
Yale university library. 

SECOND SESSION 
(Friday, June 28, 8:15 p. m.) 

The second session of the Catalog 
section was held in the ballroom of the 
Chateau Laurier on the evening of Fri- 
day, June 28, Miss Thompson presiding. 

Mr. Keogh, Miss Van Valkenburgh and 
Miss Mann were appointed by the chair- 
man as nominating committee. 

The first paper was by Miss ONO 
MARY IMHOFF of the Wisconsin legisla- 
tive reference library, on 

CATALOGING IN LEGISLATIVE 
REFERENCE WORK 

The state which studies the laws and 
experience of other states and countries 
in order to bring to its own statute books 
the best features of each, combined with 
the results of original work, confronts a 
problem of no small dimensions. The 
mass of laws put forth by the forty-eight 
states of this country is so overwhelming 
that it is practically impossible for one 
man thoroughly to comprehend their mer- 
its and disadvantages. The legislative 
reference library, therefore, must be of 
service in helping to select that which is 
worthy of imitation, at the same time dis- 
carding the impractical features. 

The reasons for the success or failure 
of such laws, and the differences in 
economic or local conditions in two com- 
munities must always receive serious con- 
sideration by those who are endeavoring 
to meet the advancing economic demands 
for properly constructed and better laws. 



The comparative element of this vast ac- 
cumulation of material must always be 
remembered, not only in the care, but also 
in the gathering of material, if the library 
is to serve its highest purpose. 

Because of this and other well known 
characteristics of a library of this type, 
the demands are of a peculiar nature and 
cannot be met by the ordinary library 
material treated in the usual library 
method. It is more or less of a quasi- 
library, requiring an adaptation of library 
processes to a combination of office and 
library work. As a result of this differ- 
ence, the general library rules for catalog- 
ing must be decidedly modified. One is 
justified in making the catalog of such 
a library a law unto itself, for each and 
every one of its class has its own partic- 
ular problems, environment and limita- 
tions, which will probably be met in its 
own particular way. 

Since the problem becomes so largely 
one of individuality and circumstances, it 
might be well to consider for a moment 
some of the essential differences in pur- 
pose and treatment of material, and to 
realize the desirable points to be attained 
as well as the non-essentials, or things 
actually to be avoided. 

The processes and methods of this kind 
of a library must in their nature be con- 
ducive to rapidity and conciseness of serv- 
ice. Time saving devices are unusually 
important, not only in the acquisition of 
material and the actual technical work, 
but in the delivery of material. The 
speedy availability of the most serious 
treatises on the most profound subjects 
is absolutely necessary. Between ses- 
sions many, many hours of the most ear- 
nest and serious efforts must be spent in 
investigation, study and research in 
order to relieve the pressure of heavy re- 
search work as much as possible during 
the session. 

The library deals with business men 
who are seeking an answer to some spe- 
cial need. They have a definite reason 
for seeking the information and a definite 
point of view and they expect the library 
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to answer their questions in a business- 
like manner. Too much emphasis cannot 
be placed upon efficiency of service as 
shown through rapidity of service. The 
legislator is a busy man and any time 
saved through devices which quicken de- 
livery of material, or shorten the time 
devoted by the patron himself, is well 
worth while. If two hours is necessary 
on the part of the library worker between 
sessions to put material into such shape 
that it may be delivered ten minutes 
sooner during the legislative session, it 
should be given cheerfully. 

Condensations, digests, and briefs may 
be prepared during the interval between 
sessions which will save hours of time 
during the actual high pressure season 
of the session itself. Any sort of short- 
cut brought about by analyticals, or any 
other devices known to the cataloger, 
should be used. Shrewdness of judgment 
and a general discrimination as to what 
is really valuable is not only highly de- 
sirable but absolutely essential. 

Since time is such an important ele- 
ment, it might be well to call attention to 
the fact, that the legislative reference 
library may be adequately maintained 
without many of the records which are 
favored in libraries in general. Do away 
with as much "red tape" as possible. 
Simplicity of material, simplicity in serv- 
ice, simplicity in the whole department 
is to be commended above almost any 
other one characteristic. Among those 
records which can be abandoned with 
perfect propriety in such a department, 
are the accession book, gift book and 
withdrawal book. So much of the mate- 
rial is ephemeral in its value that the cost 
of maintenance outweighs the value re- 
ceived in actual results. The serial list 
may be exceedingly simple. Records of 
the number of books cataloged, or circu- 
lation statistics are of very doubtful value 
in this work. 

Since the loss of material is inevitably 
rather large, an inventory is almost essen- 
tial. However, material is easily re- 
placed, much of it is free and because of 



this fact, a biennial inventory will prove 
satisfactory in most cases. There is no 
need of a complicated charging system. 
In truth, establish no records of any kind 
within the library until convinced that 
its efficiency will be hampered without 
them. Emphasis is put upon this point, 
because of the fact that all legislative 
reference departments have small appro- 
priations in the beginning, and it is dur- 
ing this early period that the library must 
justify its existence by showing results 
in active service rather than in catalogs 
and records. At first there are never 
enough assistants to do both efficiently. 
Therefore, let the tendencies be toward 
those things which will bring into evi- 
dence vital things rather than mere good 
housekeeping. 

It might be well to state that the term 
"catalog" will be used in the broadest 
possible sense. The definition of the term 
as it will be used in this paper, might be 
given as "a record of sources and of ma- 
terial," and not merely a record of mate- 
rial to be found upon the shelves of any 
one library or institution. 

The catalog should be kept as simple 
as possible in its essentials. Conciseness 
of title, brevity of treatment, and above 
all clearness, must always be borne in 
mind. Sacrifice library school rules if 
necessary. Let there be no hesitation in 
enlarging or changing the title if by so 
doing greater clearness is gained. It 
must be remembered always that the 
catalog is made not for librarians with 
technical knowledge, but for men whose 
use of it will be that of an untrained stu- 
dent. Let it be such that your constitu- 
ency may use it without help. Be exceed- 
ingly generous with notes, never failing 
in the case of bills to show whether such 
bills became laws or failed in passage. If 
a bill became a law, give the citation. If 
reports or cases are known by special 
names, be sure to note that fact. Let 
there be no ambiguity either in title, sub- 
ject or note. Annotations as to the sub- 
stance of material are also highly desir- 
able, particularly when they show whether 
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a given article is favorable or antagonis- 
tic, or state the reliability of the author 
concerned. 

The material itself falls into three dis- 
tinct classes which influence the catalog- 
ing treatment; books, pamphlets, and 
clippings. The books and pamphlets 
show comparatively little variation from 
regular cataloging methods. Clippings 
in the Wisconsin legislative reference 
department are mounted upon manila 
sheets, eight by ten, arranged chronolog- 
ically under classification number, marked 
with a book number Z and treated as a 
single pamphlet. They have no author 
card, being entered merely under the 
subject-heading necessary, with the au- 
thor line left blank. This procedure is 
convenient in some other cases, such as 
certain extracts from the Congressional 
record, containing discussions in which 
various members take part and where it 
is difficult to enter under any individual 
or even joint authors. 

Since the author phase of the catalog 
is of less interest than the subject phase 
which acquires unusual importance, sec- 
ondary cards may be very largely omit- 
ted. Joint author cards are really of very 
little service. Series and title cards are 
the exception rather than the rule. 
Whenever possible it is advisable to make 
continuation cards instead of entering 
new compilations or new editions on sep- 
arate cards. In the case of continuation 
cards, it is advisable to choose a brief 
title and pay no attention to such varia- 
tions as may be given in different edi- 
tions. For instance, a 1907 compilation 
of state tax laws might be entitled, 
"Laws relating to assessment and taxa- 
tion," and the 1909 one simply "Taxation 
laws," and the 1911 one "Revenue and 
taxation laws." These may all be entered 
upon one card under the simple title, 
"Tax laws," and the three volumes added 
as continuations. In short, do not at- 
tempt to show the exact detail by means 
of cataloging, such as is advisable in pub- 
lic libraries. What your patron wishes 
to know is whether you have the tax 



laws of that state and what is the date 
of their compilation. These are the facts 
which interest him and the number of 
pages or the particular form of the title, 
is of absolutely no value to him. This is 
a good example of that freedom in con- 
densation and changing of titles which is 
somewhat heretical in its nature, but 
which after all leads to that saving of 
time and patience which is so necessary. 
Use only such imprint as is absolutely 
essential; omitting on the whole, illustra- 
tions, maps, portraits, and plates. In 
cases of excerpts from periodicals the 
name of the magazine with the date of 
that particular issue is usually deemed 
sufficient. 

Because the ordinary patron of the leg- 
islative reference library is unfamiliar 
with library methods, it has been found 
convenient to file "see also" cards at the 
beginning of the subjects rather than at 
the end. For this same reason, the guide 
cards should be much more numerous than 
in other libraries, and it is of great ad- 
vantage to have the main headings 
brought out upon thirds with the sub- 
divisions of these main headings on fifths 
of a different color. Blue and manila 
form a good color contrast for such a 
scheme. 

As has been said before, the compara- 
tive feature of this work is one which is 
worthy of special consideration. Its value 
can scarcely be over-estimated. The effi- 
ciency of the library can be greatly in- 
creased by a constant lookout for such 
material. Every book, pamphlet or clip- 
ping, passing through the hands of the 
cataloger must be most carefully re- 
viewed, not only for its general material, 
but for any comparative statement which 
shows either conditions, laws, or tenden- 
cies in two or more communities, states, 
or countries. It may take form as a tab- 
ulated statement, a chapter, a paragraph, 
or even a mere foot-note, but at some 
future time it may serve as a starting 
point for an investigation, or give instan- 
taneous help in the question as to "what 
states or countries have laws similar to 
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this." The advisability of listing such 
comparative material in a separate cat- 
alog must be determined by each library. 
When it is buried in the regular catalog 
it requires much longer to answer such 
questions than when kept in a separate 
file. If made into a catalog by itself, 
there should always be a note showing 
exactly what states or countries are in- 
cluded in the comparison and the dates 
covered by such material. In other words 
the comparative entry must be justified 
either by the title or a note showing that 
it really is a comparison. Probably two- 
thirds of such material is analytical in 
character. 

The question of analyticals will be 
greatly influenced by the subject matter 
under consideration. Upon certain sub- 
jects there are practically no book treat- 
ises, and most of the material will be 
found in the form of analyticals. The 
amount to be analyzed, the choice of form 
and the relative value of the material 
concerned must be determined by shrewd 
judgment on the part of the cataloger. 
The entire library will be greatly en- 
hanced by a careful selection of analyti- 
cals, but the bulk of the catalog must not 
be increased unless with good reason. 

The percentage of analyticals will be in 
most cases much higher than in the or- 
dinary library, because so often a few 
pages are worthy of special notice on ac- 
count of their comparative nature, the 
particular view point of the author, or 
sometimes merely because of the scarcity 
of material on that subject. As to the 
cataloging form for analyticals, there is 
no reason why it should not follow the 
general rules of the library as a whole. 
My own preference is for the long form, 
because oftentimes the short form is not 
perfectly clear to the legislator. Al- 
though advocating simplicity, as a gen- 
eral thing, it should not require clearness 
to be sacrificed at any time. There is 
room for discussion on this point and 
there is difference of opinion, but my 
conclusion in the matter has been reached 
after some experimentation. A little more 



work on the part of the librarian is pref- 
erable to the slightest bit of doubt on the 
part of the legislator. 

Since legislators are investigating spe- 
cific problems, looking at them from a 
single point of view, and not always con- 
sidering a subject in its broadest sense 
or in its relationship to knowledge in 
general, the question of subject headings, 
outside of classification, becomes prac- 
tically the most important single proposi- 
tion the cataloger has to consider. In 
practically every case the popular rather 
than the technical form of heading is de- 
sirable. The simple ordinary term should 
be chosen, for it is under this type of 
heading that your reader will be most 
certain to look. In his haste and absorp- 
tion he fails to realize that there is any 
possible viewpoint, other than his own. 
Having but one thought in his mind, he 
naturally expects to find his material un- 
der this subject. Most certainly he should 
find at least a cross reference. There- 
fore, one recommendation is to be exceed- 
ingly generous in the matter of cross 
references. Under such conditions it is 
always wiser not to trust one's own judg- 
ment, but to call upon various people 
asking under what heading they would 
look for material of a certain type. In 
this way the cataloger may secure sug- 
gestions which are unusually helpful and 
which put into the catalog the ideas of 
many persons rather than of one. 

For instance, a book or pamphlet relat- 
ing to the extortion practiced by usurers 
would be found under a heading such as 
"Interest" or "Usury." However, there 
are various other headings under which 
individuals might expect to find material 
of this kind, depending upon the particu- 
lar phase of the question which he had 
in mind at the time. A busy man, wish- 
ing to draft a bill putting the loan shark 
under control, would be thinking of a loan 
shark and not of the underlying principle 
of interest. Another man approaching 
the question through interest in the in- 
stallment plan would expect to find mate- 
rial of use to him under that subject. 
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Another man taking a broader view of the 
subject might look under "Interest." Each 
of these men would be justified in look- 
ing under the particular subject he had 
in mind, expecting to find either the ma- 
terial or a reference sending him to the 
chosen heading. Every possible heading 
which suggests itself is worthy of con- 
sideration, for such an investment of time 
will more than pay for itself in the satis- 
faction it brings to those who use the 
catalog. The necessity for painstaking 
effort and careful thought in this connec- 
tion is verified by experience. 

Special and local names may well be 
noted on all main cards and cross refer- 
ences made in every case from such 
forms. For instance, the law governing 
the sale of stocks recently passed in 
Kansas, which is popularly known as the 
"Blue sky law" should be noted as such 
in the catalog. The "Mary Ann" bill may 
be called for by that name and if there 
is no cross reference in the catalog the 
untrained assistant in the library, or the 
stenographer, will never find it. The me- 
chanical part of the catalog should be so 
complete that it does not require ac- 
quaintance with all phases of the subject 
in order that a person may use it intelli- 
gently. Therefore, special and local 
names inevitably need attention. 

The contents of a legislative reference 
library are largely of either an economic 
or a legal nature, and its patrons some- 
times approach the material from the 
legal side and sometimes from the eco- 
nomic side. In assigning subject headings 
this fact must never be forgotten. Con- 
sequently, the headings will sometimes 
take a legal turn and sometimes an 
economic turn. At times it is necessary 
to compromise and choose one halfway 
between the two. 

Let us consider for a moment the rela- 
tionship of the economic and the legal 
material. Justice Holmes, in his book on 
the "Common law," expresses this rela- 
tionship unusually well. He says in sub- 
stance that the growth of the law is 
legislative; it is legislative in its grounds; 



that the secret root from which law draws 
all the juices of life is consideration of 
what is expedient for the community. 

The economic necessity for law pre- 
cedes the legal expression. The need for 
a statute is felt long before it is formu- 
lated. This is readily recognized by polit- 
ical economists and lawyers. Judge 
Dicey, in his book entitled, "Law and 
opinion in England," (Lond. 1905, p. 367) 
says: "A statute * * * is apt to re- 
produce the public opinion, not so much 
of to-day as of yesterday." Since a legis- 
lative reference library is busied with the 
process of law-making, rather than with 
the administration or interpretation of 
law, the trend will be toward the eco- 
nomic headings rather than the legal. 
The tendency of law is to crystallize, and 
subjects legal in aspect are likely to be 
complete in themselves, and therefore less 
amenable to library purposes. As an ex- 
ample, a subject heading such as "Emi- 
nent domain" is legal in its nature. This 
will be used in the main body of the cat- 
alog without a doubt. It may have cross 
references of both a legal and an eco- 
nomic nature. At the same time "Emi- 
nent domain" may be used as a sub- 
division of economic headings, such as 
"Railroads," "Street railways," "Tele- 
graphs," and "Telephones." This shows 
how the legal aspect of an economic 
question may be brought directly in touch 
with the economic phase of the question. 
Another example is "Liquor problem;" as 
it is used in the subject headings, it is 
an economic question, yet we use the 
subdivision "Illegal traffic" which in- 
cludes purely a legal phase. "Discrim- 
ination," a legal term, will cross refer to 
some specific form under an economic 
heading such as "Railroads — Rebates." 
It is often necessary to refer from some 
rather popular headings to legal forms, 
such as "Funeral expenses, see Estates 
of deceased persons." Again it may be 
necessary to mix the two with a heading 
such as "Ethics — Business and profes-. 
sional," with cross references from legal 
headings, such as "Professional ethics," 
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"Legal ethics," "Medical ethics," etc. 
The general conclusion reached is that 
there is likely to be either subdivisions 
or cross references back and forth from 
any type of heading to any other type, 
with one exception, namely, an economic 
subdivision of a legal heading. In our 
experience in Wisconsin, we have not 
found this combination of headings 
either necessary or advantageous. This 
fact but emphasizes what has already 
been said, that law once established, be- 
comes permanent and fixed in character. 

Geographical divisions as main head- 
ings should be used sparingly, but geo- 
graphical subdivisions of subjects are 
very helpful. Primary election laws, road 
laws, tax laws, will all be more available 
if divided by states, not only in the classi- 
fication, but in the subject heading. If 
clearness or rapidity of service demand 
subdivisions, they should be made, even 
though there be few cards under each 
subdivision. 

Many helpful suggestions for subject 
headings and cross references may be ob- 
tained from law indexes, law encyclope- 
dias, and the New York index of legisla- 
tion. 

Not only is it necessary for the cata- 
loger to know the material which is in 
the library itself, but if efficient work is 
to be accomplished it is decidedly neces- 
sary that material not within the four 
walls should be made available. Let all 
kinds of knowledge be at the cataloger's 
command, and make the mechanical de- 
vices carry as much of this burden as 
possible. First of all, material which is 
in town but which is not contained within 
your own library, should be noted. Stat- 
utes and session laws of all the states 
should be obtainable though not necessar- 
ily a part of the library itself. If a state 
or law library is near at hand, it is far 
better to rely upon them as a source of 
reference than to duplicate such a collec- 
tion on your own shelves. Articles in 
law magazines, reports large in bulk, but 
issued only occasionally, may be noted, 
when not placed upon the shelves. In 



Wisconsin we make a distinction between 
material in existence within the city and 
that which is in existence elsewhere, such 
as in the Library of Congress, the John 
Crerar library, or near-by institutions. A 
manila catalog card tells us that the ma- 
terial may be found outside of the city, 
whereas by stamping the name of the li- 
brary in the place of the call number on 
a white card, we indicate that the mate- 
rial is in town. Subject entries only are 
made for material of this sort. 

There are many indexes already in ex- 
istence which will supplement the catalog 
and call to the attention of the worker 
available material. One of the most val- 
uable sources of all is found in the ex- 
perts of the neighborhood. The librarian 
is too prone to think that all the most 
useful knowledge is in books or printed 
form. Some of the best help imaginable 
can be obtained from men. Every com- 
munity has within its borders specialists 
of various types; men who have given 
their lifetime to the study of some par- 
ticular question. Make such individuals 
a portion of the catalog; use them as 
sources. The telephone is at your com- 
mand and oftentimes more valuable in- 
formation can be obtained from some per- 
son within telephone call than can be 
gotten from hours of work with shelf 
material. 

Furthermore, do not limit yourself to 
the talented man within the community, 
but use the expert wherever he may be 
found. Correspondence will often bring 
information to your door; mount the let- 
ters; put them with the clippings or cat- 
alog them separately; in case of urgency, 
telegraph. In fact, have some of the ap- 
propriation deliberately set aside for sup- 
plementing the catalog by telegrams. 

A record of sources, arranged both by 
places and subjects is of service. Under 
your subject list enter the names and ad- 
dresses of those who are specialists. 
Experts throughout the country will thus 
be at your command. In the geographi- 
cal list, put the names of parties to whom 
you may apply for material relating to a 
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given community. Suppose for instance, 
that your state is contemplating a Work- 
men's compensation law and some state 
where there is no legislative reference 
department is also considering the mat- 
ter. This state passes a law on Tuesday, 
and on Saturday the bill of your own 
state is coming up for consideration. You 
need exact information as to which bill is 
passed, whether it passed with or without 
amendments; in fact, you must have im- 
mediate and full knowledge concerning 
that law. You may have within your 
mind some possible source, but during the 
stress and pressure of the legislative ses- 
sion such a list relieves one of the neces- 
sity of remembrance. 

The catalog, through its mechanical 
devices, can carry this burden. The cat- 
alog is not merely a record of sources 
within the four walls, but must endure as 
a record of all possible available sources, 
so that time and energy given to "the 
living part" of the catalog, is well 
expended. 

In addition to the sources already men- 
tioned, there are numerous other possible 
indexes of value. When the bills are 
available in printed form, a subject index 
indicating the final disposition of a bill — 
whether killed, passed or vetoed — is of 
inestimable use. Such indexes for the 
general laws and the local and temporary 
laws are advantageous. A comparative 
index, apart from the regular catalog, al- 
ready noticed, may be mentioned again in 
this connection. An index of the docu- 
ments of the state is also a valuable asset, 
since the publications of most states are 
rather poorly indexed and have practi- 
cally no centralized list of subjects. The 
decisions of the attorney-generals quite 
often are of as much importance in law 
conclusions as are the decisions of the 
courts. They have virtually either vital- 
ized or invalidated laws upon the statute 
books. In states where statute revisions 
are rather infrequent, statute indexes may 
be necessary. These indexes should be 
made supplementary to the regular cata- 
log. Some of them may be carried along 



as side issues at the same time as the 
regular work, and others may be taken 
up in their entirety to be accomplished 
as time permits. 

Since the importance and value of such 
a library depends, not upon the quantity, 
but upon the quality and efficiency of the 
collection, the disposition of material 
which has become historical in its nature 
comes prominently into the foreground. 
Unless there is constant supervision and 
reduction, there is an unnecessary and 
useless accumulation. The working li- 
brary will never be a large one. After a 
state policy relating to a given question 
is established, the library should, within 
a reasonable time, dispose of the larger 
portion of the collection on that subject. 
Its present usefulness from the legislat- 
or's standpoint is over. Its future value 
is as a historical contribution. As a re- 
sult, there will be continual withdrawals 
as well as continual acquisitions. 

After all, that which makes library 
work so stimulating and so interesting is 
the human element. The progress which 
one may make in its mechanical side, the 
service of all its books and pamphlets, 
the importance and the value of the ma- 
terial, depend primarily upon the human 
side of it. The mere fact that the scholar, 
as well as the man with a hobby, the 
student along with the crank, the conser- 
vative together with the radical, the theo- 
retical and the practical, man, are all 
brought together in a common place, 
shows that the mechanical is truly the 
lesser value in this field of work. How- 
ever, it is in the making of a more per- 
fect apparatus, in the saving of time and 
energy, in the additions to its efficiency, 
that the cataloger receives his reward. 
The possibilities of this work are so far 
reaching, that every reasonable device or 
idea is at least worthy of trial so that 
there may be every possible advancement 
in every practical direction. It is a new 
work and there are few guide posts. We 
cannot accept other experiences unques- 
tionably. What are virtues in another 
library may be vices in the legislative 
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reference work. What we most need is a 
safe and sane balance of judgment, quick- 
ness of perception, a sense of foresight, 
combined with all the special knowledge 
possible, great discrimination, initiative 
and the ability to meet any situation, and 
above all, the disposition to test every 
new conception or suggestion which may 
lead to development; in fact, the more of 
these virtues which the cataloger may 
possess, the more efficient will be the re- 
sult, not only in the catalog itself, but in 
the net results shown by the work in its 
entirety. 

In the discussion following the paper, 
Mr. W. H. Hatton, chairman of the Wis- 
consin free library commission, spoke of 
the importance of knowing not merely 
books but men and making a wise use of 
correspondence. 

Next on the program was Mr. A. G. S. 
JOSBPHSON'S query 

WHAT IS CATALOGING? 

In raising this question I am not con- 
cerned with the principles of cataloging, 
with the difference between cataloging 
and bibliography, or any problem of that 
kind. My problem is the much more 
practical: What part of the work of a 
library staff is meant when cataloging is 
spoken of in an annual report? What 
does it mean when a librarian states that 
a certain number of assistants have dur- 
ing a certain period cataloged a certain 
number of books? And, bringing the mat- 
ter down to a particularly practical point, 
what does he mean when he says that it 
costs a certain sum of money to catalog 
a book? I am not going to answer the 
question, I want it answered. I don't 
want it answered right off. I would like 
to see this section go after the problem 
and bring in the answer. In a word, I 
suggest that this section appoint a com- 
mittee for the purpose of investigating 
the method and cost of cataloging in a 
number of representative libraries. I 
would not be much concerned for the 
present with the methods of the small 
public and college libraries, but only with 
such libraries as may be said to have a 



special cataloging force; and I would not 
extend the inquiry to more than a score 
of libraries at the most. 

The following draft of a questionnaire 
will show succinctly enough what I have 
in mind: 

1. How many persons between the 
grades of head of department and cler- 
ical attendants are connected with your 
cataloging force? In how many grades 
are these divided? 

2. How many of these are occupied 
with the actual writing of the titles? 

3. How many persons of the grades of 
clerical attendants and pages are occu- 
pied with copying of cards, typewriting 
headings, filing and other such more me- 
chanical work? 

4. Are any persons of a higher grade 
than clerical attendant doing any of the 
above kinds of work, and why? 

5. Are those of your assistants who 
write the titles occupied with this all day, 
or do they change regularly to some other 
kind of work? If the latter, is such other 
work treated merely . as relief from the 
drudgery of title writing, or does it occupy 
a considerable part of the assistants' 
time? Or, are a certain number of days 
a week devoted to cataloging (i.e. title 
writing) all the time, and other days 
given up to other kinds of work? 

6. Are the following items, or any of 
them, determined by the assistants who 
write the titles, or by superior members 
of the staff: 

(a) general form and completeness of 
entry; 

(b) author heading and added author 
headings and cross references; 

(c) collation; 

(d) subject headings; 

(e) classification. 

7. What is the average salary of the 
members of your cataloging force? 

There may likely be other questions to 
be included; some of the above questions 
may be made more detailed or given a 
different formulation or bearing. I be- 
lieve that an inquiry of this kind, if car- 
ried out as it should be done, would do 
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much to show us where changes in our 
methods might be introduced, to the in- 
creased efficiency of the cataloging force 
and to the benefit of its members. 

The ensuing discussion, participated in 
by C. B. Roden, W. S. Merrill, C. W. An- 
drews and others resulted in the adop- 
tion, on motion of Mr. Roden, of the fol- 
lowing resolution: 

RESOLVED, that the executive board 
be asked to appoint a committee to in- 
vestigate the cost and methods of catalog- 
ing in accordance with the suggestions 
in Mr. Josephson's paper. 

A report on uniformity in cataloging 
rules, made by Miss Helen Turvill, in- 
structor in cataloging in the Wisconsin 
library school, as chairman of a commit- 
tee appointed at the January, 1912, meet- 
ing of the library schools instructors, was 
presented by Miss Mary E. Hazeltine. 

In connection with this report, Miss 
Hazeltine submitted for inspection a 
double file of printed rules on cards em- 
bodying the present usage of the Wiscon- 
sin library school, which it was hoped 
might serve as a basis for the further 
work of the committee. One file was ar- 
ranged numerically as given to the stu- 
dents for class work; the other, alphabet- 
ically under topical guides, as the students 
would have them filed with illustrative 
sample cards, at the end of the course.* 

The report itself, which was merely one 
of progress, to be completed at the mid- 
winter meeting, was accompanied by a 
request for discussion at Ottawa and a 
list of points on which an expression of 
the preference of librarians was desired. 

Points for Discussion 

Call number — Position. 

Heading — Second line indention. 

Date. 

Figures — When to be written out. 

Edition — Spacing. 

Omissions to be indicated. 

Supplied information to be bracketed? 

Collation 

To include paging? 
Author abbreviation — 

Women's names. 

"These card rules may be obtained of the Democrat 
Printing Company, Madison, Wis., $2.60 per set. 



Title card. 
Imprint? 

Initial article in curves. 

Author's name. 
Spacing after initials. 

Spacing between name and titles. 

Added entry cards. 
Form of date. 

Contents. 
Form. 
Punctuation. 

Cross reference. 
Form. 

Joint author. 

Analytic. 
Form. 
Position of paging. 

Added edition. 

Miss Gooch and Miss Van Valkenburgh, 
members of the committee, spoke in ex- 
planation of its purpose and scope. 

Mr. Merrill said that as editor of the 
A. L. A. periodical cards he was glad to 
learn that a committee was working to 
secure greater uniformity in catalog en- 
tries. 

Among the libraries contributing the 
copy for the periodical card work of the 
Publishing board, there is still variation in 
the mode of entering authors' names: 
sometimes date of birth is given and 
sometimes it is omitted; names unused 
by a writer are looked up and entered 
upon the card by one library and disre- 
garded by another library; periods after 
initials are used or omitted; names of 
joint authors are both given in the head- 
ing by one library and only first name is 
given by another, while there is even di- 
versity about filling out initials of the 
second author's name. 

These divergencies are not only theoret- 
ically inconsistent but practically incon- 
venient, because the printed cards do not 
conform entirely to the practice of any 
library. Mr. Merrill said he hoped that 
agreement upon these points might soon 
be reached. 

The question of methods of bringing 
the matter to the attention of librarians 
was informally discussed by Miss Mar- 
garet Mann, Miss Bessie Goldberg, Miss 
Bessie Sargeant Smith, and others, but as 
the chairman, Miss Thompson, pointed 
out, the report was but a partial one and 
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not from a committee of the Catalog sec- 
tion. Therefore no action was required. 
Owing to the lateness of the hour, 
further consideration of this subject and 
also problems of arrangement in a dic- 
tionary catalog, which was scheduled in 
the program, were referred to the incom- 
ing section officers. 



The nominating committee submitted 
this ticket: Chairman, Miss Harriet B. 
Gooch, instructor in cataloging, Pratt in- 
stitute school of library science; secre- 
tary, Miss Margaret Sutherland Mackay, 
head cataloger, McGill university. 

They were unanimously elected and the 
meeting adjourned. 
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FIRST SESSION 

(Friday afternoon, June 28th) 
The first session was held at the Cha- 
teau Laurier Friday afternoon, June 28th. 
The chairman, Miss Mary de Bure Mc- 
Curdy, presided. The general topic was 
"Work of special libraries with children," 
MISS MARY S. SAXE, of the Westmount 
public library of Montreal, read a paper 
on the subject 

WITH THE CHILDREN IN CANADA 

Miss Saxe said they had in Westmount 
the only properly equipped children's room 
in any library in the province of Quebec, 
and that the only library work for chil- 
dren in Montreal was done by the Mc- 
Gill university settlement workers in the 
slums of that city. The best children's 
work in the province of Ontario is now 
done by the public libraries of Toronto, 
Ottawa, London, Collingwood, Berlin, Sar- 
nia and Fort William. Among the smaller 
libraries the work done at Gait is par- 
ticularly worthy of mention, the quality be- 
ing due, as is generally the case, to the 
unselfish and enthusiastic work of the li- 
brarian. At Winnipeg, although they have 
a handsome library building and a room 
set apart for the children, activities seemed 
at a low ebb when the speaker visited the 
library two years ago. 

"The Church of England in Canada has 
done a good work up there within the Arc- 
tic circle with its Sunday school libra- 
ries. The Indian children and the half- 
breed children, of whom there are many, 
get all their reading from this source. 



"Away out on the Pacific coast, a mis- 
sionary of this same church became in- 
terested in the logging camps that he 
found among the islands of the gulf of 
Georgia. He returned to the Bishops of 
Columbia, and of New Westminster, stat- 
ing that he must have a boat built, which 
would be a church, and also an ambulatory 
library. It was a beautiful scheme — it 
was also an expensive one. But those of 
you who care to read of its development 
in a little book entitled "Western Canada" 
can do so, and you will learn with delight 
how well the idea has worked out. 

"In the past two years the library move- 
ment in Canada, especially in the North- 
west, has expanded rapidly. Regina has 
opened a new public library within the 
past six weeks, and the work for children 
is to be well looked after. Calgary, New 
Westminster, Vancouver, Victoria, all tell 
the same tale of a long struggle in crowded 
quarters — and now new buildings and 
splendid promise of good work. It is 
most unfortunate for us in Canada, that 
our distances are so great, our ties have 
to be mostly railway ties. 

"In Westmount we opened the Chil- 
dren's room in January, 1911. We began 
agitating the dire need of such a depart- 
ment fully seven years before the reality 
came." 

The paper on County work with chil- 
dren prepared by Miss ALICE GODDARD, 
head of children's department, Washing- 
ton County free library, Hagerstown, Mary- 
land, was read by Miss Gertrude Andrus 
in Miss Goddard's absence. 



